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THE ORGAN. 

taken eare that Religion, which is the 
il things good, shall itself be served by 
.. noblest servants. And, surely, in music, 
at which it would seem impossible to 6x- 

ss the deepest and divinest emotions, He has ap- 
ainted the worthiest servant of all. For mu- 
e language that the soul talks in—the 
f feelings too subtle and pure 
ce words. And yet God has 
eined to music the divine thoughts of hymns. 
" what music is to feeling, poetry 18 to thinking. 
nd of al! poetry none 1s 80 spiritual and universal 
»:—not alone those which are cast to 


(Gop has 


mother of a 


is itself th 
particulate speech 0 
expression by coar 


sabym 
be ; . 
us, hymns in spirit and not in form, irregular 
: »ntanable, scattered up and down through all 
and deep religious poetry, and which 
che heart to music if not the tongue ;—such 
» as Nature inspires in birds, in soft sounds of 
« trees and musrauring brooks, wild, and 
emed and broken in to the bit and harness 
snools A hymn is taken out of the hu- 
soul as Eve was from the side of Adam. 
¢ isthe paradise where voice and hymn 

é ntranced. 
vewise hath it been appointed to the Church 
t to possess the sublimest instrument of the 
d—the Organ! It is not so much a single in- 
ent as a multitude of them, dwelling together 
a cathedral of sounds within a cathedral of ser- 
it would seem as if a Divine Providence had 
crmitted men, in the outward world, to devise 
na perfect musical instruments for every quality of 
ind, and with every degree of power, that then 


y might be gathered up into one many-voiced 


rehestra. The flute and harp for love, the tram 
t fer battle, the clarionet fer the march, the vio- 
F, and viols for festive gayeties, but aM of them 


when gathered together and ranged 
» the side of other instruments without names, 
all the sounds which Nature knows: 
ome of birds, some of sharp and piercing winds, 
, high in the air or sighing around old and 
ices; someef moving waters, of hu- 

es, of nameless sounds, and all tempered 
aharmooy with vast and thunder-rolling basses, 
o that every living thing and every object in Na- 


ressing 


hears the sound of devotion in its own tongue! 
f that mysterious element which the human 
|exerts upon a single instrument or orchestra, 


which makes a violin speak, like a spirit-voice, 
with human feeling, be wanting in an or- 
0, too, is the caprice of irritable musicians, 
e willful temper, the spitefal neglect, which 
ve always made musicians the most inharmo- 
ous and discordant people in the world. 
lo the service of religion has this noblest of all 
struments been preserved, without being defiled 
y any evil associations of secular service or per- 
rion. And it stands in the churches, with its 
assive harmonies, te excité and express the no- 
est feelings which the human soul ever experi- 


sline 


bees ! 


Bat itis to be feared that, except in a few in- 
ances, this instrument is almost useless for reli- 
ous purposes, and in a great many cases posi- 
vely injurious! Indeed, the men that play the 
gan, in hundreds of instancos, seom utterly un- 
scious of its moral functions. The service 
the organ in non-episcopal churches is usually 
opening piece or prelude; an accompaniment 
the singing of choir or congregation ; interludes 
a closing voluntary. “a 
What is the use of the opening organ piece? Is 
amusement ‘—a musical luxury? 
When men enter the house of God upon the 
abbath, they come from care, from business, from 
cular pleasures and duties. And the two things 
eded at the beginning of public worship are, first, 
transition from ordinary thought and feeling into 
higher and more devout frame of mind; and, 
condly, a Rnity of feeling, a fellowship in the 
hole assembly. Now, itis in the power of music 
parrest the attention, to change the current of 
ele, to draw off the thoughts from common 
ings, and to give to the mind, if not a religious 
e, yet a state higher than before, and from 
h the transition to worship will be easy and 
Nothing will bring men into a state of 
cling common to all sooner than fit organ music. 
then, is the object of the opening piece. 
jon entering the house of Ged, there is, as it were, 
fcreen of sound rolled down between the audi- 
eand the outward world. Every susceptible 
tiure is drawn out from sordid or sad thoughts, 
‘careless are interested, and the attention of all 
altracted to a common influence which is mold- 
be them gently te holy thoughts and feelings. Of 
irse this object will determine the fitness of an 
zpiece. It may be slow and soft; -it may 
grand and majestic; it may be persuasive 
thing; or it may be jubilant, as cele- 
ig the incoming of Christ’s Day! But the 
to be gained is in the hearts of the audi- 
®, not in the ears of connoisseurs! That is 
id which gains the audience to a preparation 
' worship, and only that is good. No man 
‘knows the almost omnipotent power of asso- 
“ion, will greet the audience with marches, or 
‘ra airs, which take the thoughts right back 
Pite world. No man either, whe has religious 
bility, will take such a time laboriously to 
rm intrieate pieces, which are, perhaps, mas- 
“pieces of skill, but which are about as fit for 
‘church as Paradise Lost would be fora hymn. 
his opening organ-piece admits of as great a 
ige of usefulness as any service of music in the 
rch. And it is a thing to be studied and remo- 
ed. If organ-playing is but organ diversion in 
irch, if it is only a stupendous method of grati- 
vg the taste, the organ had better be silenced. 
if the organist feels the power of the Sabbath- 
Ys if it lifts its light upom him as the day which 
ght salvation to the world, and fills his soul 
‘ejeicings and gratitude, he will. be able upon 
‘lately an instrument to pour forth straias that 
veal n the eudience to sympathy with him. 
"© shall resume the subject. x 
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“apts Keapines.—A gentleman who, for the 
‘, has stated. Mt: Beeeher’s church on Sabbath 
re busily ems.» Public print that the congregation 
§ prior to ee Peged in reading. the Sunday newsps- 
ep arator 1¢ commencement of the service. Their 
r y studies in this valuable kind of sacred lit- 
using cubtless wetted their appetites for the more 
y vp And entertaining performance that followed. 
' *. Christian Intelligencer. 
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_ paper was it, The Intelligencer or The 
“reer? Vf the latter, the act was wieked ; if the 


wold of some tune, but those other noble | 
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; ; 
former, only foolish. If it was a Sunday Herald 


or Mercury, probably some poor sinner, not used 
to churches, on loooking over the newspapers to 
select that which seemed the most religious, 
picked out, not The Intelligencer—poor fellow !|— 
but The Mercury. He ought to be sent to the 
Tract Society for life! 

But who is this “ gentleman,” that seeing, per- 
haps, one man, in an audience of three thousand, 
says “that ‘ie congregation” were so employed? 
Hjs‘herves were excited by seeing a whole audi- 
ence wide awake in church! Probably he has 
been accustomed to attend church in Williams- 
burg. If the Plymouth church people had solemn- 
ly gone to sleep, we should not have heard a word 
about Sunday reading. If any strangers in our 
congregation have made a mistake, and brought 
The Intelligencer to church for Sunday reading, 
we wish them hereafter to know that such con- 


duct excites remark and injures their reputation | 


for piety. y % 
A WHOLE GOSPEL, OR NONE AT ALL. 


Tue policy and arguments of the Tract Society 
are nothing but a bridle in the jaws of the people, 
causing them to err. God’s Word is restrained, is 
prevented from its utterance. God’s Word, which 
is given for the condemnation, the restraint, and 
conquest of sin, is itself condemned and restricted, 
as imprudent, untimely, and irapolitic, simply be- 
cause the very sin for the reprobation and cutting 
up of which by the roots it was given, prevails so 
widely, and is’ enthroned and intrenched so 
strongly, that its defenders say, “ You shall. not 
come in God’s name against it. If you speak a 
word against that prevailing sin, all your tracts 
shall be rejected. We are delivered to do all these 
abominations, and we command you to keep 
silence in regard to them.” 

And so you keep silence, and your law, the 
guiding law of your policy in regard to the Word 
of God, is not speech, but silenco—silence in re- 
gard to sin, and silence because of sin, whereas, it 
is the very prevalence of sin that constitutes the 
obligation upon you for to speak out. And it can 
be shown, positively, that the Word of God is 
commanded to be uttered in regard to that very sin, 
that peculiar form of iniquity, in reference to which 
you aver that it shall not be uttered, and that your 
constitution or your covenant forbids you to utter 
it. If you have such a covenant, it is a covenant 
with death that ought to be disannulled, an argu- 
ment with hell that must not stand. If yeu have 
such a covenant, and thus prevent and restrain 
the full and timely utterance of God's Word against 
a prevailing sin, then yours is that wonderful and 
horrible thing committed in the land, “* The pro- 
phets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule 
by their means, and my people love to have it so. 
And what will yedo inthe end thereof?” ‘“ They 
walk in lies; they strengthen also the hands of 
evil-doers, that none doth return from his wicked- 
ness, and they cause my people to err by their 
lies and by their lightness. But if they had stood 
in my counsel, and had caused my people to hear 
my words, then they should have turned them 
from their evil way, and from the evil of their 
doings. But ye have perverted the words of the 
living God, of the Lord of Hosts, our God.” 

Now the applicability of these indictments to a 
preaching corporation such as the Tract Society, 
and to the peculiar iniquity which they are banded 
together to conceal, making it a law of their preach- 
ing to withhold the Word of God from any men- 
tion of the reigning sin, is so direct, that there is 
no evading it. The iniquity is so deseribed, both 
in prophecy and in history, that there is no denying 
it, the iniquity of oppression, the iniquity of steal- 
ing men, and making slaves out of servants, and 
compelling men to serve without wages; the 
iniquity ef striking hands with the oppressing 
masters to keep their servants in bondage, and to 
fetter them, and return them, and oppress them 
when fugitive, contrary to the express covenant of 
God. This iniquity was concealed, and so sup- 
ported and increased, by those whose duty it was 
te have caused the Word of God to burn against 
it. “‘ For among my peopleare found wicked men; 
they lay wait, as he that setteth snares; they set 
a trap, they catch men. They sell men, and say, 
Blessed be the Lord, for we are rich.” As a cage 
is full of birds, so are their houses full of deceit ; 
therefore they are become great, and waxen rich. 
They are waxen fat, they shine; yea, they over- 
pass the deeds of the wicked ; they judge not the 
cause, the cause of the fatherless, yet they prosper, 
and the right of the needy do they not judge. 
Shall I not visit for these things, saith the Lord? 
~_ not my soul be avenged on such a nation as 
this ? 

But what said the true prophet, what said the 
Tract Society of that day, when these sinners 
against God and man denied the wickedness of 
their doings, and professed to seek the Lord and to 
take delight in his worship, and to be engaged in 
his service? Did God’s faithful messengers enter 
into covenant to spare the sin, and the sinners, and 
take the best of the spoil as a reward, to offer it in 
sacrifice to Jehovah? Hear the Word of God 
itself, as the man of God spoke it and wrote it, 
diminishing not a word. “To whom shalll speak 
and give warning, that they may hear? Behold, 
their ear is uncircumcised, and they cannot 
hearken; behold, the word of the Lord is unto 
them a reproach; they have no delight in it. 
Therefore I am full ef the fury of the Lord. Iam 
weary with holding in. I will pour it out upon 
the children abroad, and upon the assembly of 
young men together; for even the husband with 
the wife shall be taken, the aged with him that is 
full of days. And their houses shall be turned 
unto others, with their fields, and wives together ; 
for I] will stretch out my hand upon the inhabi- 
tants of the land, saith the Lord. For, from the 
least of them even unto the greatest of them, every 
one is given to covetousness ; and from the people 
even unto the priest, every one dealeth falsely. 
They have healed also the hurt of my people 
slightly, saying, Peace, Pease, when there is no 
peace. Were they ashamed when they had com- 
mitted abomination? nay, they were not at all 
ashamed, neither could they blush ; thereforethey 
sha]! fall among them that fail; at the time that 
I visit them they shall be cast down, saith tie 
Lord. Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways 
and see, and ask for the old paths, where is the 
good way, and walk therein, and ye shall fiad rest 
for yoursouls. But they said, We will not walk 
therein. Also I set watchmen over you, saying, 
Hearken to the sound of the trumpet. Bat they 
said, We will not hearken. Therefore hear, ye 
nations, and know, O congregation, what is among 
them. Hear, O earth! Behold I will bring evil 
upen this people, even the fruit of their thoughts, 
because they have not hearkened unto my words, 
nor to my law, but sejected it. Therefore thus 

















saith the Lord, Behold I will lay stumbling-biocks 
before this people, and the fathers and the soas 
together shall fall upon them; the neighbor and 
his friend shall perish.” 

Now in vain shall we attempt to say, Those fiery 
passages are nought to us, for they touch not this 
sin of slavery. They make no mention of our sin. 
But they do expressly burn upon this very iniqui- 
ty, for, adds the prophet, telling them how to es- 
eape God’s wrath, “If ye thoroughly mend your 
ways and your doings, if ye thoroughly exeeute 
judgment between a man and his neighbor, if ye 
oppress not the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow, then will I cause you to dwell in this 
place.” 

And again, “ Execute judgment in the morning, 
and deliver him that is spoiled out of the hand of 
the oppressor, lest my fury go out like fire, and 
burn that none can quench it, becauze of the evil 
of your doings.” 

And again, “Execute ye judgment and right- 
eousness, and deliver the spoiled out of the hand 
of the oppressor, and do no wrong, do no violence 
to the stranger, the fatherless, nor the widew. Woe 
unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteous. 
ness, and his chambers by wrong, that useth his 
neighbor’s service without wages, and giveth him 
not for his work. Thine eyes and thine heart are 
not but for thy covetousness, and for oppression, 
and for violence, to doit.” And again, “ Thus 
saith the Lord, Ye have not hearkemed unto me in 
proclaiming liberty, every one to his brother, and 
every man to his neighbor; behold I proclaim a 
liberty for you, saith the Lord, to the sword, to the 
pestilence, and to the famine ; and I will make you 
to be removed into all the kingdoms of the earth.” 
And again, “ The people of the land have used op- 
pression, and exercised robbery, and have vexed 
the poor and needy ; yea, they have oppressed the 
stranger wrongfully. In the midst of thee have 
they dealt by oppression with the stranger. And 
I sought for a man among them that should make 
up the hedge, and stand in the gap before me for 
the land, that I should not destroy it, but I found 
none. Therefore have I poured out mine indigna- 
tion upon them. I have consumed them with the 
fire of my wrath.” 

The words of God in regard to these sins, which 
are precisely our sins, were not only to be spoken, 
but written and read, faithfally presented and ap- 
plied, because the Lord God declared, It may be 
that they will hear all the evil which 1 purpose to 
do unto them, that they may return every man 
from his wickedness. The word spoken in season 
may prove efficacious ; but concealment is death. 

The truth is, in acting thus as a Christian body 
of men, we are corrupting the whole country by 
our trickery, our sophistry, our evasions, our jes- 
uitism, our sanction of sin. We deliberately teach 
the fear and the piety of tke nation toward God 
by the precepts of men; we are spreading and con- 
firming that terrible power of hypocrisy, that self- 
ish, corrupt, end abominable formalism of unright- 
eous covenant and law, which swept the Jewish na- 
tiontotheirruin. ‘ Forasmuch as this people draw 
near me with their mouth, and with their lips do 
honer me, but have removed their heart far from me, 
and their fear toward me is taught by the precept of 
men, therefore the wisdom of their wise men shall 


| perish, and the understanding of their prudent 


shall be hid.” Whenever men succeed in bring- 
ing church and ministry under the power of this 
degradation and delusion, the whole head will be 
sick, the whole heart faint and darkened, and all 
will be prepared to drop into one common gulf of 
corruption. The very reasons alleged in justifi- 
cation of this policy are a wicked betrayal and cor- 
ruption of the Gospel of Christ. The Word of God 
and the Gospel of Christ are turned into a mean, 
shufiling, bargain-driving money-changer; the 
whole management is put under a brokerage of 
Simon Maguses. Men look to the Word of God 
for the conquest of sin, for the maintenance of the 
battle against it, but it is made a Judas with the 
price of blood, and a Caiaphas, striking hands with 
sin for bribery. 

In our Evangelical announcements, our Messen- 
gers, eur appeals and thanksgivings, men thought 
they could see heaven opened, and the white horse, 
and Him that is Faithful and True, whose name is 
called the Word of God, riding forth upon it, in 
righteousness to judge and to make war, the armies 
in heaven following him upon white horses, clothed 
in white linen, fine and clean; and now, men think, 
will surely break forth the millennium of deliver- 
ance for the poor and needy, and righteousness and 
mercy to the oppressed, and salvation from the 
tyranny of sin, for this glorious King of kings, with 
his squadrons of truth, will ride forth prosperous- 
ly, conquering all hearts and kingdoms. But sud- 
denly the doors of the Tract House are opened, and 
forth ride, in all their official trappings, scattering 
clonds of circulars as they go, the Committee of 
Publication with the Secretaries, and the Counsel- 
ors, and they inform the Celestial Apparition that, 
by a covenant of peace and union, the tobacco 
fields and cotton plantations of the South are de- 
fended from the ineursion of those Squadrons, the 
piety, sins, and salvation of the slave states being 
committed to the care of the Tract Society, whose 
publications will for ever after be shut out and their 
revenues from that quarter ruined, and all possi- 
ble salvation prevented, if the whole Word of God 
from heaven rides with such damaging supremacy 
and grandeur over those protected inclosures. So 
the treaty is closed, and the Tract Officers trot back 
from their deputation, confident that the Great King 
will order back his troops, and commission the 
Tract Society, for the sake of peace and union, to 
save the South in their sins and not from them. 
And the whole body of conservative churches and 
ministers applaud their wisdom, and accent their 


| silver shrines, as the glory of a Christian Diana. 


And you can gather a Christian mob this day, out 
of these churehes, every way as blinded, as de- 
luded, as infatuated, as ready to cry, Great is our 
Christian Diana! as ever amidst the early corrup- 
tions of Christianity, the crowd of devotees were 
ready to defend, unto the death, the worship of old 
bones, rags, and reliques. 

But ours, if we strike hands with this iniquity 
of slavery, is the worship of a living sin ; and it is 
as much worse for us, as much more gross, glaring, 
and pernicious, as our light is clearer than that of 
any preceding age, and our mind and conscienee 
more completely illuminated. Cc. 





Medicinal Iron.— We have read a pamphlet pub- 
lished by N. L. Clark & Co. of Boston, deseribing the 
merits of a medicinal preparation of iron, known by 
the name of “ Peruvian Syrup.” It has been used for 
a number of years in Boston and around, and is strong- 
ly commended by many distinguished men, physi- 
cians, elergymen, and others, in that region and elee- 
where. The Syrup is advertised in our celumas. 








An Acreastic. 
T wis grave of hers is green with grass new-grown ; 
Hi er memory, still too fresh for graven stone, 
E ndures as written on our hearts alone. 
O leving friend! when thee we hither bore, 
D atk were the shadows as the weeds we wore ; 
O ur grief bath since grown less—our love grown more ! 
5 weet Gift of God! whose gift we could not keep! 
I fever grave were watch'd, where willows weep; 
A host of God’s good angels guard thy sleep! 





NEW-SCHOOL GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 





Witxineron, Del , May 23, 1859. 

The General Assembly is now in the fourth day of 
its sitting. The time thus far has been mostly oecu- 
pied in preliminary business, especially in the recep- 
tion of the annual reports of the numerous ecclesiusti- 
eal beards or “ permanent committees,” in which this 
body now rivals the Old-School. These are now re- 
ferred lo appropriate Committees, by which the seve- 
ral*ubjects are to be matured and put in shape for the 
authoritative determination of the Assembly. 

The main question of difficulty to be decided is that 
of Chureh- Extension, involving the relations of the N S. 
with the A.H.M 8. and with the Congregational 
churches. This subject mingles with almost all others, 
and there is hardly a report or speech which does not 
contain some reference to it. The general impression 
seems to be, that there is certainly to be an essential 
change, either consummated or initiated by this As- 
sembly. The extent, time, and mode are not so easily 
settled to general satisfaction. The more zealous 
members from the West would prefer a summary and 
complete separation from the A. H. M.8., by an organi- 
zation at once prepared to take the entire charge of 
the work for the Presbyterian churches, and constrain- 
ing all the churches to turn their contributions into 
the Assembly's treasury. The more conservative men 
of the East would prefer to let well alone, and desire 
no change at all. There is a middle class, who 
are fearful that the churches are not yet prepared 
for a separation, so they propose that this Assembly 
shall appoint a committee of inquiry in regard to the 
whole matter, partly in the nature of an ez-parte coun- 
eil, to inquire into the grievances of the Western Pres- 
byteries, and see what reliefthe A. H. M.S. is pre- 
pared to offer, and report the facts to the 
General Assembly next year, with a recommen- 
dation of what had better be done in the matter. 
The committee which now has the matter under con- 
sideration, and whose report is to lead the action of 
the Agsemb)y, eonsists of four ministers, Rev. Dr. 
Fowler of Utica, E. P. Pratt of Portsmouth, O., Spees 
of Milwaukee, and W. H. Williams ef Keokuk, all 
men of decidedly denominational spirit, with the 
elders, A. P. Hascall of Le Roy, W. S. Griffiths of 
Brooklyn, and Trueman P. Handy of Cleveland. 
They were appointed by the moderator, Dr. Patterson 
of Chicago, whose zeal for Presbyterianism pure and 
simple is well known. The presumption is, there 
fore, that they will recommend some decisive 
course on Home Miseions, and that the Assembly 
will either adopt their report, or at least will 
cut the leash of the Church-Extension Board, and thus 
abandon the pretense that this is a co-operative insti- 
tution or a mere supplement to the A. H. M.S. And 
Foreign Miesions will soon follow, perhaps imme- 
diately. 

The appearance of the Assembly is much like others, 
respe@table, earnest, and courteous. Only afew wear 
white.cravats, about one-half are liberally bearded, a 
smal] mumber stand up in prayer-time, a dozen or 80 
are D D.s, the large cities have sent none of their 
most widely known ministers. As to age, only a few 
would be called old men, and net an undue proportion 
would be deemed young. The bedy of them are in 
the full strength and activity of their manhood, as 
those were who twenty years ago fought the battles 
for and against the Excision ond the Separation. They 
will earry out with vigor whatever they undertake. 

Only two delegates have appeared from correspond- 
ing bodies, Rey. A. E P. Perkins of Massachusetts, 
and Dr. Stephen Thurston of Maine. Their addresses 
on behalf of the churches of New England were fra- 
ternal and liberal in a remarkable degree, and dis- 


| cleimed all desire to hinder the Presbyterians from 


taking any such action on missions as they should 
deem expedient. They will stand by the A. H.M.S., 
believing that the utmost confidence may atill be re- 
posed in its Executive Cemmittee, both as to wisdom 
and impartiality, although the majority of its mem- 
bere, 8 to 6, are Presbyterians. 

The drift of things here may be gathered from the 
reperts and speeches, which are all in one direction 
The Permanert Committee on Foreign Missions re- 
port that of 164 miesionaries of the A. B. C. F. M, 52 
are Presbyterians ; and that $100,000 were contrib 
uted by the churches, being 73 eents to each church- 
member, where the Old-School give only 63, and the 
Congregationalists 81 ; and they say that each church 
should regard itself, in a complete sense, a missionary 
society. The Education Committee speak of the 
want of unity in the present plan of operations, hav- 
ing eight distinct organizations to manage. The 
Committee on Publications offer congratulations on 
the advance of the denominaiion in the use of the 
press, although only not quite $9,000 of the $16,000 
voted by the laet Assembly has been raised. The 
Committee on Church-Extension reported receipts to 
the amount of $10,358, chiefly-expended upon explor- 
ing agencies and newly- organized churches in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa, employing about twenty mis- 
rionaries. They complain of the South ehurch ia Mil- 
waukee, that after $1,000 had been expended on them 
they went over to the Congregationalists, and refused 
either to stay or pay. They are at a loss for means to 
enter important fields now open, while the donations of 
Presbyterians are diverted into ether channels, and 
they ask the Assembly to take an appropriate posi- 
tion, eo that the churches may know their obligation 
to support their own distinetive operations The Com 
mittee of Conference with the A. H. M.S., of which 
Rev. Dr. Stearns of Newark was Chairman, reported 
ati] more significantly.- They say: 

“The number of Presbyterian churches and mis 
sionaries aided is diminishing— while contributions, if 
they are not now less than in former times, are not 
wha@might be expected of us. The @ate of affairs 
is such as to demand devout consideration. 

“Weare not doing justice to ourselves or to the 
geveral cause ; our church is affectionately attached to 
the A.H M.S. It was originally a Presbyterian So- 
ciety. The principle of co-operation is one for which 
we have contended and suffered. For several years our 
institution was undisturbed, but a change has come ; 
mutual confidence between us is impaired, and the 
plan of wnion has been abrogated. Petitions aud com- 
plsinte in regard to it are eoming in year by year to this 
Aseembly. There has been a general disapprebation 
among Presbyterians of the changes made in the last 
few years in its policy. We would be slow to con- 
clude that the time bas come for separation. There 
would be great difficulties and loss in abandoning 
what is more truly our own than any other Society in 
the land. If we can restore confidence, well—but 
spything is preferable to a union without the true 
bond of union. We owe it to ourselves not to waste 
time and strength in useless complaints. The time is 
now come to eecure adjustments to enable us to 6o- 
operate or say, ‘If thou wilt take the left hand, then I 
wil] go to the right, er if thou depart to the right 
band, then I will go to the left. Let there be no strife, 
I pray thee, between us.’” 

The principal bope of a large number of the Eastern 
members is only that the measures for completing dis- 








tinct action in the work of missions, may be taken 
with so much wiedom and in so much kind feeling to 
the A. H. M. 8. and the Congregationalists, as to 
avoid all acrimonious debate, and cause as few words 
as possible in the separation. The practical difficul 
ties are immenee, but we shall see. IL 


Heme and Foreign Missions. 
Tuespay, May 24th. 

The sermon on Home Missions delivered last evening 
by Mr. Eells of Cleveland, took strong ground in sup- 
port of the claime of the A. H. M. S. for the gratitude 
and support of Presbyterians, and has quite inspirited 
the many firm friends of that Society whe had before 
been silent while the other party were continually 
puttirg forth the claims of separation, as if they were 
eure of having it all their own way. 

I think there is apparent to-day an increasing hesi- 
tancy and disinclination to take any actual divisive 
steps, and that the Assembly, instead of constructing 
any new machinery or developing any new principles, 
or in any way meeting a supposed crisis in affairs, will 
probably content itself with doing as ite predecessors 
have done, indorsing a few local complaints and leay- 
ing the several permanent committees to pursue their 
work and keep alive the agitations in the West, until 
the denominational spirit ean be sufficiently aroused 
and so pervade the wealthier congregations of the old 
states, as to make it safe to cast off the A. H. M. S., 
and call upon all the churches by their allegiance to 
contribute only to the separate operations. Perhaps 
the time will be hastened if anything should happen 
which shall greatly curtail the great Phelps legacy, 
whieh these managers are quite too shrewd to throw 
away. 

The report of the Committee on Foreign Missions 
has been presented this afternoon by Mr. Jenkins of 
Philadelphia. -After a recital of sundry overtures, 
and an expression of gratitude for what this Church 
has been able to do in sustaining the missions of the 
Am. Bvard, and sympathy with the Board in its pres- 
ent pecuniary embarrassments, it declares that the time 
has come for a more thorough development of Presby- 
terianiem on the foreign field, by the formation of 
presbyteries wherever the number of missionaries and 
the circumstances of the mission allow. They are not 
willing to sever the connection with the Board, but de- 
mand that every hindrance be removed, and that mis- 
sionaries be disposed of and stationed so as to favor this 
action. Also that the Presbyterian missionaries be al- 
lowed perfect freedom of correspondence with the Per- 
manent Committee on Missions. Nothing less than this 
willanswer. Italeo requires the Permanent Committee 
to report this correspondence to the General Assem- 
bly, and urges candidates to select fields where pres- 
byteries exist or can be formed—thus virtually and in 
effect making the miesions Presbyterian in all respects 
except that it leaves the pecuniary responsibility to 
reet on the Board. The report appoints a committee 
of five to meet and confer with the American Board 
at its next meeting in Philadelphia. Why they stop 
short of actual separation, they do not explain. It is 
the entering wedge of separation. J. L. 

The Latest. 
(By Telegraph to The Independent.) 
Wivmineton, May 25th. 
12 o'clock a. 

The Foreign Mission question is under discussion. 
The interest is very deep, and the feeling strong on both 
sides. Perfeet courtesy is maintained in the discus- 
sion. Secretary Treat has spoken well and wisely 
for the Board. The debate will consume the day. 
The result, from present appearances, is uncertain. 

J. L. 
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“A FIELD FOR THE SOUTHERN AID 
SOCIETY.” 








To tne Epitors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Breturen: Returning tothe city on Mon- 
day last, I found on my table last week’s Independent, 
with pencil-marks directing my attention to an arti- 
ele headed “ A Fisip ror tug Sovrnern Arp Socie- 
eu,” 

You express your “serious doubt" whether there 
exists “in fact” any foundations for our enterprise, 
and indicate a pretty clear conviction that the general 
resources of “ the Southern churches are just as com- 
petent to evangelize the Southern field,” as the general 
resources of the “ Northern churches are to evangelize 
the Northern field.” Presupposing that our enterprise 


has been set on foot and kept in operation for the | 


epace of five years in utter ignorance of the very first 
great point on which we should be informed, you sum- 
mon us to investigate the facts of the case and pub- 
lish the same for the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Permit me to send you a portion of our long-pub- 
lished investigations upon the points in hand. I be- 
lieve the statements will be found to possess ordinary 
accuracy. At any rate I shall stand ready to acknew!l- 
edge any corrections which you may sustain by bet- 
ter evidence. 

Observe, if you please, the question you start is to 
be settled by an examination of four points. If the 
South is as able to minister to her missionary necessi- 
ties as the North is to minister to hers, then there 
must exist something like relative equality between the 
North and the South respecting the work to be done, 
the competency of the ministry, the wealth of the 
chureb, and the training of its membership. 

1. Compare the work to be done North and South, 
end you settle the questien. I affirm that the while pop- 
ulation of the South in mass need the instructions of the 
missionary at least as much as the general population of 
the North. Is not this true, brethren’? In all other 
connections, have you not asserted or assumed this 
fact from the very first issue of your paper! Mark! 
No men on earth better understand than the Editors 
of The Independent this fact—that about onc-third of 
the entire population of the Seuth are slaves. What- 


ever may or may not be the degree of true religion | 


amongst them, you well know that to a man they 
need instruction, while scarce a man of them can ad- 
minister or pay for it. I put it before you, brethren, does 
not this one fact settle the whole question perfeetly ? 
Reduce one entire third of the population of the North 
to the condition of Southern slaves as to Christian 
knowledge and peeuniary inability—would you not 
thus vastly augment the missionary necessities, the 
religious destitution of the North! The white popu- 
lation of the South, and the general population of the 
North, you agree, have the same amount of religious 
work to do to take care of themselves. Now, throw 
vpon the white population of the South, e communi- 
ty halfas large—all of whom need teaching and must 
have it—brt none of whom can perform the teaching 
or pay for it—and is it not as clear as day that yeu 
have made the religious destitution, the missienary 
work of the South, vastly greater than that of the 
North ! 

2. Compare the ministry—North and South—and 
you settle the question. We have affirmed in our 
firet Report, (pp. 11, 12,) the decided inferiority of the 
Southern ministry—in mnumber—Northern population 
supplying one minister to every 900 souls ; Southern 
population only one to evgry 1,300; in education—the 
ministry of the North embracing nearly twice as many 
fully educated men as the Southern ministry, though 
in this respeet the South is improving ; in /abor—the 
Northern ministry giving nearly twiee as much of 
their time to their official duties as the great body of 
the coun‘ry ministry of the South, (here, too, the 
South is improving ;) im aecess to the field—the 



































Northern minieter reaching his 900 parishioners twice 
as easily as the Southern his 1,300. I put it to you, 
brethren, does not thie point settle the question per- 
fectly? If the Northern ministry has any approxi- 
mation to euch superiority in number, education, labor, 
and access, incompetent ministerial supply, is not the 
North far superior to the South ? 

8. Compare the wealth of the Church North and 
South, and you settle the question. On pages 12 and 
13 of our First Report you will remark we have ven- 
tured to affirm that the Chureh—North and South— 
shares very differently in the property of the eountry. 
The Southern Church has not half as large & com- 
mand of the property of the South as the Northern 
Chureh has of the property of the North. We have 
supposed, by our calculations, that one dollar of every 
ninety dollars of Northern wealth belongs to the 
Church; while not one dollar of every two hundred 
dollars of Southern wealth belongs te the Chureh. 
We have calculated the annual amount of Home Mis- 
sionary income at the North to be something like 
$450,000—this to supply her narrow missionary field ; 
while the annual Home Missionary income of the 
Society does not exceed $150,000, to cover her larger 
grounds. I put it to you, brethren, does not the eom- 
parative affluence of the Northern and the Southern 
Church settle the question perfectly ' 

4. The comparative training of the Northern and 
Southern church-members settles the question. The 
Southern Christian has not been brought up in such 
Sabbath-echools, Bible-classes, and associate organi- 
rations as educate the Northern Christian. He is not 
made to feel so thoroughly from a child that he ie ex- 
pected to do his part, by money and labor, to support 
and advance the cause of Christ in the earth. South- 
ern Christians, at large, are in every way improving, 
but they cannot get together as easily as Northern 
Christians, and consequently must have less eonfer- 
ence, co-operation, and development. What is the 
wealth of a chureh but poverty, if its members have 
not been educated and accustomed to give! Brethren, 
have you the shadow of a doubt that the chureh-mem- 
ber of the North has been far better trained to do his 
part in missionary work at large, than the ehurch- 
member of the South? If the Northern Church has 
been trained to such higher degrees of Christian effi- 
cieney, does not this last point, like the preceding, set- 
tle the question between us perfectly t 

Say, my brethren! If the Southern Church has, 
proportionally, a larger field to cultivate, fewer and 
feebler hands to do the work, a narrower purse to bear 
the expenses of the operation, and a community at 
large less trained, as yet, to feel and to meet the re- 
eponeibilities of the grand enterprise, ean there remain 
a doubt respecting the amplitude and the worthiness 
of the foundations of the Southern Aid Society ! 

Respectfully, your brother, 
Jos. C. Sritee. 


THE WAR IN EUROPE. 








By Our English Correspondent. 
Enotanp, May 6, 1859. 

Tue belligerent powers have all put forth these dx 
elarations and manifestoes by whieh great criminale 
seek to cover or avoid the responsibility of their 
erimes. 

The Emperor of Austria writes after his kind ;— 
writes like an imperial slavehelder, holding Italy in 
fee, and the Italian pecples ae personal chattels. 
“Ffonor and duty,” he says, “eall upes him te 
march ;” to put down Sardinia, which is guilty of 
being free and giving a pernicious example to the 
helote of Austrian Italy. 

This man is eertainly right from his Imperial and 
Satanic stand-point. For freedom and slavery can- 
not co-exist side by side. Light has no fellowship 
with darkness. Cannot Washington and the South 
eome to the help of Vienna and the Austrians in Italy ? 

The Freneh Emperor sends a communication to his 
Legislaturer It is, of course, able and sophistical ; 
and, withal, extremely devout, liberal, and humane. 
There is no mistake about it in one important partic- 
ular. He means to turn Austria out of Italy alto- 
gether—if he can. He says, truly enough, “ that the 
dominion of Austria must extend'to the Alps, or Italy 
must be free to the shores of the Adriatic.” He de- 
clares that the object of this war is Italian independ- 
enee: “to restore Italy to herself, not to impose upon 
her a change of masters.” 

If one could but believe this! 

The King of Sardinia addressed a high-toned paper 
to his people and army, and then joined the army of 
defense. 

But by far the most interesting manifestoes are 
those of the Italian peoples. It is not merely that 
80,000 Italians, including men of al] ranks, have made 
their way, through diffieulties, to join the Piedmont- 
ese, but Tuscany, Parma, Modena, in suceession de- 
clare for Sardinia and a free Italy. The movement is 
grand and sublime in its pacific unicy. There is no 
historic example exceeding it in these great character- 
isties,—not even “the glorious Revolution” of 1688. 

There are telegrams this morning from Turin; no 
great collision had taken place between the Piedmont 
ese and Austrians, but a prolonged eannonade across 
the Po, which the Austrians have attempted to cross 
at several points. It is assumed that a serious attack 
is intended on Novi, an important military point eom- 
mandisg the communications between Alessandria 
and Genoa, which is the chief base of the French op- 
erations. A letter from Tarin, dated the 2d, says: 


“The Sardinian headquarters are at San Salvatore, 
which is an eminence that overlooks and commands & 
wide extent. The King arrived there yesterday eve- 
—_ Including the arrivals of this day, the French 
will be between sixty-five and seventy thousand 
strong at the least before night; as fast as they land 
at Genoa, they come onto Turin, or are distributed 
along our line of defense at the several points. Gen- 
eral Gyulai has issued a proclamation to the Pied- 
montese, in which amongst other things he tells them 
that he has come to liberate them from the revolution- 
ary party. There are some persons who think that 


| the Austrians are meditating a retreat, and that their 


movements are merely a blind. But this seems im- 
possible after their haughty bearing; and yet their 
slowness is extraordinary and inexplicable.” 

The Brussels Nord says “that to check the march 
of the Austrians upon Turin, the Sardinian Govern- 
ment has not only inundated all the plains of Sesia, but 
has destroyed the bridges and interrupted the eommu- 
nication by cutting trenches, at distances of 100 me- 
ters from each other, across the road.” 

The inhabitants of Milan have been commanded to 
deliver up all arms in their possession The Austri- 
an Goverpment is driven to the last resort of ineon- 
vertible paper issues. Increased taxation, special 
credits, and loans for military objects are the order 
of the day tbrovghout Europe. Even the finance 
minister of Belgium asks a credit of nine million 
francs. Prussia adds forty million thalers to the in- 
come tex, the class tax, and the tax on meat and eorn ; 
with a further prospective increase of 25 per cent. if 
the army is moved. We 





Mr. Cuarves C. Converse arrived last week in the 
Weiser from Germany. During the past year Mr. C. 
bas composed overtures for full orchestra, and other 
works of the highest order, some of which were hon- 
ored with a public performance in Berlin, and were 
favorably eriticised by the Berlin musical papers. It 
is hoped that our vocal or orehestral societies will 
soon bring out some of the last productions of our 
gifted fellow- citizen. : 
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HEROISM IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Wr are apt to admire and eulogize the Mar- 
tyr ages in the Christian history as the ages 
distinctively ef heroic aspiration, endurance 
and achievement ; and sometimes almost to re- 
gret, perhaps, that our lot has fallen in these 
more placid and prosaic times, when there re- 
mains no more opportunity for such fearless 
fronting of hostile Power, and such calm ar- 


raignment of ancient, throned, and embattled | 


Iniquity, as was given to those who lived amid 
the earliest successes of Christianity ; or as 
has been since given, at different times, to the 
Huguenots in France, to the Covenanters in 
Scotland, or to the hunted Waldensian disci- 
ples in their fastnesses of the rocks. The 
times of pressure, daring, enthusiasm, seem to 
have passed; of a courage reinvigorated by 
the very vastness of the opposition before which 
it was ranged, and a faith flamimg higher be- 
cause of the resistances against which it was 
matched. 
exacting days on which we have fallen seem 
days for meditation rather than for action ; the 
‘ piping times’ of a studious and almost luxuri- 
ous peace, rather than the thrilling and enno- 
bling times of great warfare for great ends, and 
of a brave and inspired endurance worthy of 
world-wide celebration and honor. 

So men, and churches, are apt to subside 
into an indolent, unaspiring habit ; to take it 
for granted, in practice if not in theory, that 


they have no high world-mission to accomplish; | 


and to set themselves to considering the great 
works of past time, and the splendid examples 


of a heroic virtue which have heretofore been | 
shown among men, rather than to the cherish- 


ing of such a temper in themselves, and the 
manifesting of it in their proper occasions. The 
consequence is, a lowering of the level of the 
whole Christian life; a reducing of the plane 
of aspiration and effort; a sinking from sight 
of what is splendid, high, transcendent, in relig- 
ous aims ; until the whole stress of the Chris- 
tian work seems to spend itself on the diligent 
hearing of sermons, and a critical, self-indulg- 
ent habit becomes widely prevalent. 

On the other hand it is true that no age is 
wanting, and ours least of all, in the exigencies 
that demand to be met by true heroism; that 
the means and the incitements for the culture 
of this spirit abound on all hands ; and that he 
most positively and palpably fails in the ac- 
complishment of his duty who does not realize 
and does not express this. The heroic spirit 
—the spirit that is born in one by the motion 
of the Divine mind, that is nurtured by con- 
templation of invisible things, and by the living 
embrace of Christ with a reverent faith, and 
that abides supreme and serene amid all out- 
ward assaults and clamors—this does not need 
conspicuous occasions for its growth or reve- 
lation. It may manifest itself just as fully in 
private life as it ever does in public. The 
household, the drawing-room, the office, the 
exchange, each one and all give it ample op- 
portunity. A day's journey, pursued in safety 
and prosperously, may just as well and as viv- 
idly testify # as can the sudden shock of dis- 
aster when a steamer goes down smitten by 
icebergs, or rushes flaming over the seas, a 
fiery prison for its inmates. It does not de- 
pend upoa occasions; but where it is real it 
makes its own occasions, and demonstrates its 
divinity by completely and easily filling them 
out. 

To speak the truth, exactly, unequivocally, 
when a slight and easy divergence from the 
truth will ensure a great present pleasure 
and profit ; to meet vehemence and abuse with 
an unrufiled temper, when the whole soul boils 


with the impulse to reply in a prompt indigna- | 


tion ; te calmly maintain a cherished truth amid 
circles where that truth is only referred to with 
a sneer and a scoff; to dare to be unfashion- 
able, because fashionable practices involve im- 
morality ; to forego a long waited-for opportu- 
nity to engage in a lucrative business, because 
the opportunity comes at last so invested with in- 
cidents of temptation, or of necessity for wrong- 
doing, that a clear Christian conscience cannot 
embrace it ;—a thousand such things demand a 
true and unfaitering heroism, as really as would 
the summons to the prison for conscience’ sake, 
Ile who spends his time, his talent, his affec- 
tion, his whole strenuous moral force, for the up- 
raising of the degraded, the instruc tion of the 
ignorant, the loosing of the bonds of supersti- 
tion from the poor ; who hesitates at no labor, 
and will not be rebuffed by any resistance in 
this grand work,—he shows this spirit as truly as 
he who goes to far lands to preach the Gospel, 


and who severs himself from all cherished as- | 


sociations that he may bring Hindoos or Bush- 
men to the cross. 
And then, all the time, is found in our coun- 


try that demand on the highest moral heroism | 


which comes from the existence of Slavery 


here; with its plain antagonism to Christ and | 
his Gospel, and its equally plain authority over | 


parties, presses, commercial affairs, over great 
bodies of Christian professors, and over some 
of our largest and most influential missionary 
organizations. No obstacle greater than this 
ever interfered with the progress of the Truth, 
in any land or any age. It is easy to assail it 
with violence and clamor ; easy on the other 
hand to let it alone, and trust to a suicidal si- 
lence to arrest it. But to meet it calmly, con- 
tinuously, determinedly, to allow no truce with 
it, and yet to hold oneself so poised and su- 
preme as not to rush into hatred and malignity 
even toward it—this lays a strain on the inmost 
and highest moral forces. He who realizes 
this—as almost no one fully does, as the late 
William Jay perhaps as nearly did as any other 
man ever has done—who sacrifices friendships, 
prospects, ease, in resistance to this, and yet 
who never hates the sinner while condemning 
the sin, and is as charitable as he is conscien- 
tious—he reaches a point and pitch of true he- 
roism, perhaps in no degree inferior to that of 
those who died beneath the Roman Empire, 
but would not throw the incense on the altar ; 
or of those who would worship amid glens and 
caverns, or at midnight on the moors, but would 
not allow an authority over conscience to the 
rulers of the State. . 
‘Above all duty, which is rather a privilege, 


And these more moderate and un- | 


ing it; above all duty of diving according to the 
outward rules of the Christian morality, of giv- 
ing in charity, of cultivating a temper of kind- 
ness and forbearance, arises this duty,—which 
is also a privilege, and the grandest of its kind 
—of cherishing always, and freely expressing 
the really heroic Christian temper; tifl one 


very mind of the Master that nothing shall 


sphered in a spiritual tranquillity that no danger 
overtops, and no trouble invalidates. Then, 


sion, and wise without pride, the man is hero- 
ic; and in his sphere a master of the World. 


THE SUPPRESSED WITNESS. 





Art the late meeting in the Academy of Music, 
the Tract Society (Nassau-street) was openly con- 
victed of having canceled and suppressed the tes- 
timony which Joseph John Gurney once uttered 
against the African slave-trade. Not content with 
declining to publish anything upon the evils and 
vices of American Slavery, the Publishing Com- 
mittee have sought to silence the instinctive protest 
of one of the most gentle and godly of men, against 
a traffic which the British Parliament and the Con- 
gress of the United States have declared to be piracy. 


tal godliness and sound morality. Only two 
| reasons ean be imagined for this suppression of 
| vital truth. Either the Society does not regard 
the African slave-trade as inconsistent with the 
| love of God, or it is afraid to say so! 
| The following is from the original edition of 
| Gurney’s “ Habitual Exercise of Love to God,” p. 
| 142: “If this love had always prevailed among 





| professing Christians, where would have been the 
_ sword of the crusader? Waere tHe ArricaNn 
SLAVE-TRADE? Where the odious system which 
permits to man a property in his fellow-men, and 
converts rational beings into marketable chattels ?” 
In the Tract Soociety’s edition, page 142, we 
read: “If this love had always prevailed among 
| professing Christians, where would have been the 
sword of the crusader? Were THE TORTURES 
oF THE INquisiTion? Where every system of op- 
pression and wrong by which he who has the 
power revels in luxury and ease at the expense of 
his fellow-men ?” 

The Tract Administration are trying to evade 
the force of this citation against them, by unofli- 
cial paragraphs in their favorite organs. Not one 
of the officers of the Society ventured to dispute or 
qualify Dr. Thompson's statement, when it was 
made in their hearing at the Academy of Music. 
But they now attempt to break the force of his 
statement by subterfuges which were exposed and 
refuted by The Independent three years ago. They 
would not venture to bring these forward at the 
Academy, but it is now safe fer thom te make 
their statements and allegations in journals which 
will never publish the real facts in the case. 

Their pleas are— 

1. That the change was made by Mr. Gurney 
himself! Wedemand proof of this. Wadére is 
the evidence? Where are the documents to es- 
tablish this anonymous assertion? Who will tes- 
tify over his own name, that Mr. Gurney ever 
authorized thie change? But if he did at last 
authorize it, the Publishing Committee knew that 
it was not made at his instance; that the change 
was proposed ‘o Mr. Gurney, and his assent was 
gained, if gained at all, by representations from 
the Administration of the Tract Society. The 
question is not one of literary honesty toward Mr. 
Gurney, BUT OF THE ATTITUDE or THE TRacT ApD- 
MINISTRATION TOWARD SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE- 
TRADE. 

If Mr. Gurney consented to omit that sentence 
at the request of the Administration, this does not 
affect the fact that they requested him to-make the 
alteration because they WISHED TO GET RID OF THE 
TO THE SLAVe-TRADE. Even had Mr. 
Gurney proposed the alieration, the Committce 
might have saide The original is better; for the 
tortures of the Inquisition have long ceased to dis- 
turb their victims, but the African slave-trade is a 
living horror.” But when they themselves sug- 
gested the alteration, they cannot evade their re- 
sponsibility by alleging Mr. Gurney’s consent. 
If they ever really gained his consent, the fact 
that they could induce so good a man to make such 
a change, is one of the most humiliating illustra- 
tions of the influence of the Tract Society in de- 
| teriorating moral sentiment. 

2. It is alleged that the phrase was altered, not 





ALLUSION 











on account of its reference to the slave-trade, but | 


| 
| the subsequent allusion to chattelism. Why then 
| were not the words‘ African slave-trade” retain- 


tures of the Inquisition.” 


rational beings into marketable chatels?” Is not 
that an offense against the Gospel? Why should 
| the Committee suppress that sentence ? 

3. It is said “the book is now dropped by the 
Society.” But only since we exposed this mutila- 
tion, and because the Society, in 1857, ordered 
that mutilated books shall no longer be circulated. 
| Does this alter the fact that the Publishing Com- 

mittee advised Mr. Gurney to omit his reference 
te the African slave-trade ? Does it modify their 
| position on that subjeet. 

4. The change, it is said, was made several years 
ago. Yes, and it marks the beginning of the 
| studied subserviency of the Tract Administration 
| to the slave power. It shows the animus of the 
Publishing Committee. 

If the Administration wish to pursue this matter 
farther, they will find us at their service. The 
| reference made by Dr. Thompson at the Academy 
of Music was strictly in point, and will bear the 
closest investigation. It cannot be evaded by such 
shifts as we have now exposed. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





REMARKABLE FAILURE OF MEMORY. 


Our readers are aware that for the last two or 
three years there has been something like a dis- 
pute on the question whether the Rev. Dr. Ne- 
hemiah Adams, after being distinctly repudiated 
by the American Tract Society of Boston, is a suit- 
able person to be retained as the representative of 
New England and of Congregationalism in the 
Publishing Committee of the American Tract So- 
ciety of New York. According to the Boston tra- 
dition, and according to the personal recollection 
of those in that region who are old enough to 
remember, there was from the first an under- 
standing between the two societies, as a part of 
the basis on which they were to co-operate, that 
one member of the Publishing Committee here 
should be regarded as representing the other So- 
ciety, and should therefore be such a one as that 
Society would be willing to recognize in such a 
capacity. Some of us hive a personal reminis- 
eence (which we have ventured togive out) that 
a statement to the same effect was made by one of 
the Secretaries, in the Directors’ meeting of the 
New York Society at the anniversary in 1845, 
But for the Jast two or three years our brethren 
of the institution in Nassau street, Secretaries, 
surviving founders, and all the rest, have tasked 
their memory in vain for any recollection of such 
an understanding between the two societies—nay, 
have been quite positive that the Boston tradition 








of hearing the truth, and exploring and study- on tbat point is entirely mythical, and that noth- 


becomes so saturate and informed with the 


shake and nothing disturb him; till he is in- | 


firm without petulance, righteous without pas- | 








Through this unfaithfulness, this most dishonor- | Seomeh of thet ab Rew Yesk.” 
able recusancy of its Committee, the Society has | 


proved faithlces to its trust as an advocate of vi- asatanend. Dr.-Hallock could remember well, 











Besides, is it not con- 
trary to evangelical Christianity to “ convert | 








ing of the kind was stated or implied in the 
besement of the old Tabernacle at the anniver- 
sary in 1845. The uncertainty and treachorous- 
ness of human memory must be admitted. Some 
men have a faculty of remembering what never 
heppened. Some have a faculty of not remem- 
bering what they once ‘remembered very well. 

Just ten years and thirty-seven days ago, that is 
on the 19th of April, 1849, a communication 
written by the now venerable senior Secretary of 
the American Tract Society in New York, and 
subscribed with his well-known initials W. A. H., 
was published in The Independent. lt was on 
“The good of the American Tract Society,” and 
the first particular on which the writer expatiated 
was “its Puritan origin.” Having recited the 
leading facts about the origin of the American 
Tract Society at Boston in 1814, its progress for the 
first eleven years, and the extent of its operations 
in 1825, he proceeded as follows : 

“In this state the Society at Boston united with 
others in forming the American Tract Society at New 
York, transferring to the new Society its stereotype 
plates and the issuing of its publications, and allowing 
ita only sgent and assistant secretary to become the 

eperal agent and corresponding secretary of the new 
Fostitation The Rev. Dr. Edwards, who had been 
preminent in the labors of the Publishing Committee 
at Boston, then became, and is still.a member of the 
cew Publishing Committee, which issue only publica- 
tions in which they unanimously concur; and it was 
understood that the new Society would always clect on that 
Commitee a Congregationalist, who should be acceptable 
to the Society at Boston, which continued to act as a 


Surely the dispute on this point must be regarded 


ten years ago, what he has been quite unable to 
recollect for the last year or two. He is not yet 
very much beyond the grand climacteric, but when 
men grow venerable prematurely, the faculty of 
memory sometimes fails this side of threescore 
years andten. Weourselves are getting so venera- 
ble that we begin to distrust our own recollection 
of things which we were once quite sure of. Let 
us all be kind to each other's failures, and learn to 
say in the words which Richard Baxter on his 
death-bed quoted from good John Eliot, “ My 
understanding faileth, my memory faileth, my 


| hand and pen fail, but my charity faileth not.” 





MR. JAY’S LETTER. 


We displace several columns of miscellaneous 


| matter to make room for Mr. Jay’s letter in reply 


to Mr. Daniel Lord's argument before the Tract 
Society. The daring usurpation attempted by the 
Administration through the agency of that speech 
and the motion with which it closed, was defeated 
at the time by the vigilance ef the minority, who 
made the Society entertain a resolution and revew 
discussion, in spite of Mr. Lord’s declarations, and 
who finally reached the conscience of some and 


the sense of shame in others of the majority, so far | 


as to compel from them the utterance of an opin- 
ion upon the sinfulness of the slave-trade. 


But though Mr. Lord's speech was rendered nu- | 
gatory by the subsequent action of the Society, the | 


fact that it was accepted by a hurried vote of the 
majority as an exposition of their policy, gives a 


significance to its positions which the sophistry of | 
the Counsel himself could never have claimed. It | 


is important, theiefore, that those positions should 
be canvassed, until the public shall be fully aware 
of the dangers which threaten our great institu- 
tions of benevolence. Mr. Jay’s letter is calm, 
able, and convincing. Those portions of it, espe- 
cially, which refer to the charter and the humble 
appeal of the Executive Committee in 1858, to be 
sustained by the Society as their “ superior,” 
thoroughly expose the inconsistency of the Ad- 
ministration and the fallacy of their Counsel in 
his entire plea. 

It is worthy of note that at the recent auniver- 
sary all the arguments of the so-called “ mingri- 
ty” were addressed to the judgment and the meral 
senee, upon a purely moral question, concerning 
which there cannot be any disagreement among 
evangelical Christians. But the arguments of the 
majority consisted throughout of special pleadings 
upon technical points of Constitutional interpreta- 
tion or expediency. There can be no doubt as to 
the final issue of such a contest. In three out of 
four anniversaries of the Society, those who are 
denounced as “ revolutionists,” and “an insignifi- 
eant faction,” have gained the verdict of the So- 
ciety in favor of their positions. In 15856 they se- 
cured the appointment of a Committee of iavesti- 
gation. Im 1857 they moved and carried unani- 
mously the adoption of the report of that Committee. 
In 1858, they were put down by elamor and outrage, 
but that action only increased their moral strength. 
In 1859, they laid under the table and under the 
very feet of the Society Mr. Lord’s plea that the 
Society could not declare its opinion on any moral 
question, and, by the confession of Dr. Spring, 
brought the majority to a point where they must 


| either nullify that plea by making a declaration 
ed ? They are as euphonious, surely, as “the tor- | 


against the slave-trade, or must “ make shipwreck 
of morality and vital godliness, and sink into de- 
served obloguy.” This confession means nothing 


| less than that the proposals of the minority with 


regard to the slave-trade were so just, and wis®, 
and reasonable, that even to appear to slight them 
would be destructive to the Society. 

On the subject of slavery this “ minority,’"— 
who really represent two-thirds of the members 
of the Society—might well rest satisfied with the 
resolutions of 1857, yet unrepealed, and the Te- 
cent declaration of the sin of the slave-trade, 
snd await the action of the Publishing Com- 
mittee under the healthy movement of pub- 
lic sentiment. But the Administration have 
now raised another issue, and have takon 
the responsibility of agitating the churches upon 
a subject to which none can be indifferent. If the 
churches will consent to intrnst money to men 
who take the position that they must be re-elected, 
year after year, without submitting a written re- 
port of their doings, and who deny to their consti- 
tuents any collective expression of opinion upon 
their policy—then there is far less intelligence and 
virtue in the Christian community than we have 
been accusiomed to believe. 


THE VOICE OF NEW ENGLAND. 





Tue meeting of the American Tract Society at 
Beston on Monday, in the chapel ofthe Old South 
church, expressed the voice of New England in 
emphatic condemnation of the position of the 
Tract Society in New York. The reeommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee that the action of 
1625, by which this Society became a co-operative 
branch of the New York Seciety, should be revok- 
ed, was adopted with almost entire unanimity. 
An effort was made by one or two gentlemen to 
attach to this act of separation, which was tanta- 
mount to a public reprobation and repndiation of 
the New York Society by the parent institution— 
a resolution of confidence and good-will toward 
the Nassau-street Seciety. But this attempted 
salvo to the wounded spirits of the New York Man- 
sgement, completely failed. Grave and venerable 
meu—men whose words are always words of 
truth and charity—publicly expressed their doubt 
of the value of the union with the New York So- 
ciety, especially of late years, and the feeling that 
the New England churches have no such respect 
and affection for that institution as to call for a 
profusion of kind words at parting. And so the 
attempt to ease off the rebuke administered to the 
New York Management came to naught. As Dr. 
Leavitt of Providence expressed it, the feeling of 
New England toward the New York Socicty is 








that of “compassionate disapprobation.” One speaker 
eaid that he could not express respect for a Society 
which, at its recent anniversary, had trampled on 
the rights of honored brethren whom he saw in 
the room. 

Dr. Wayland excited a good deal of merriment 
by asking whether it weuld be lawfal in that So- 
ciety to offer any instruction or suggestion to its 
Executive Committee. Rev. Mr. Wolcott of 
Providence then offered the same resolution on tho 
African slave-trade, which was presented to the 
New York Society. Dr. Hawes arose and said, 
that he had a mind to move to “ lay the resolution 
on the table,”—not because they were not opposed 
to the slave-trade, for of course everybody knew 
that the Society was opposed to the slave-trade— 
but for certain private, prudential reasons, which 
could not be stated in the assembly? This ad- 
mirable sally, so keen, so apt, so caustic, excited 
peals of laughter and applause. And the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Wolcott was adopted with one dissen- 
tient voice, which was supposed to proceed from 
the corner occupied by a discomfited Secretary of 
the New York Society. 

It was gratifying to observe the manly tone and 
Christian character of the meeting. The Chair- 
man, deacon Julius Palmer, gave the freest oppor- 
tunity for discussion. The few who attempted to 
vindicate or shield the New York Society, were 
heard with patience and courtesy. There was no 
ery against them, there were no tricks of parlia- 
mentary ruling to put them down, there were no 
legal counsel employed to work a machinery of 
arbitrary power ; but every member was allowed 
all the rights and courtesies of debate. If the of- 
ficial deputation from the New Yerk Society who 
were present at the meeting, shall learn how their 
action stands in the moral judgment of New Eng- 
land, and hew an assembly of Christian gentle- 
men should be conducted, that Society can well 
afford to pay the expenses of their visit to Boston. 

Next weck we shall give the results of this 
meeting with more detail. Let it be remembered 
that, while the organic connection of the Boston 
Socicty with that in New York is dissolved, there 
is and will be no secession from the New York So- 
ciety by those who stand on the platform of 1857. 
These owe it to Mr. Arthur Tappan and kindred 
donors, that they shall remain in the Socicty to 
administer a solemn ¢rust for truth and righteous- 
ness. 


SOUTHERN AID. 





In our issue for April 28th, we took the liberty 
of commending to the Southern Aid Society a cer- 


| tain “field ” in the state of Mississippi, where no 


pecuniary aid is needed, and where the people (as 


| We were assured by a very competent witness) are 


entirely able and willing to support “ half a dozen” 
ministers of the Gospel, if the ministers will but go 
tothem. Assuming that the particular case which 
we had found represented in a Southern journal, 


| was by no means a singular one, we raised the 


question whether the South is really dependent on 
the North for pecuniary aid in supporting and 
propagating on its own field that recently revised 


| edition ef Christianity which is particularly fa- 


vored in those regions. We spoke of “ the disparag- 
ing theory that the Southern people cannot or wiil 
not support and propagate their own Christianity 
in their own field.” We raised the question, 
“Would net the so-called Evangelical bodies of 
the Southern states prove themselves able and 
willing to do their own work if it were once thrown 
upon their hands? If not, why not?” In that 
connection we ventured to suggest that the Execu- 
tive Committees of the Southern Aid Society and 
the American Tract Society in this city might con- 
fer a favor on the public, “ ii they would institute 
careful and thorough inquiries on this posut, and 
publish the result.” Some time in the course of 
the following week we received from our much 
respected brother, the Secretary ef the Southern 
Aid Society, a letter which has been kept back by 
the pressure of anniversary reports, but is now 
published in another columa of this sheet. We 
commend it to the candid attention of our readers. 

Dr. Stiles will allow us to say that we had no 
intention of effirming an absolute equality bet ween 
the South and the North, in any of the particulars 
in which he undertakes to show so great a dispari- 
ty. The question which we raised was, whother 
the South is really dependent on the North for pe- 
cuniary aid in the work of sustaining and propa- 
galing the Gospel, and if so, why? When we 
stated the inqury, somewhat strongly, ‘‘ whether 
the Christian intelligence and zeal of the Southern 
churches, and the resources at the commaud of 
Southern Christians, are not as competent to the 
evangelization of ‘the Southern field,’ as the resour- 
ces and the religious activity of the North are to 
the evangelization of the Northern field?” we had 
not altogether forgotten the style of argumentation 
employed in the first Report of the Southern Aid 
Society, nor did we suppose or imply that whoever 
would give an aflirmative answer to our inquiry 
must prove that the means and resources at the 
South are exactly equal to the means and resour- 
ces at the North. If we were rash enough to 
inquire whether the Mercer-street Presbyterian 
church in this city is as competent to carry on its 
own work in its own field, as the Brick Presbyte- 
rian church is in its field, our question would not 








| 
| 


— RE : 
California and Oregon and in the Washington ter- | this whele subject ; avd I am just now 


ritory—if he will recollect that ia all that wide 
field every blow struck to-day may be worth more | 
than a battle fifty years hence—he may fiad that | 
his comparison between the work to be done in | 
the Northern field and the work to be done in the | 
Southern field needs revision. | 

Nor can we avoid observing here that we have | 
been accustomed to receive from Southern authori- | 
ties and other South-side views of the matter a very 
different representation from that which Dr. Stiles 
gives us of one element in the work to be done at 
the South. .“ About one-third of the entire popu- 
lation at the South are slaves.” But what of that? 
“To a man,” says Dr. 8., “ they need instruction, 
while scarce aman of them can administer or pay 
for it.” This is something like our own opinion— 
though somewhat exaggerated ; but we have always 
understood the South-side view to be very different. 
What says that eminent authority, Dr. Nehemiah 
Adams of Boston? “ When religious instruction, 
the pure, simple Gospel of Jesus Christ, is extended 
to our laboring classes generally, adults and chil- 
dren, as fully as it is enjoyed by the slaves in such 
parts of the South as I visited, an object will be 
gained of far more intrinsic importance to our na- 
tional prosperity than all questions relating to 
slavery.” “The religious condition of the slaves 
surprises every visitor. The number of commu- 
nicants among them, in proportion to the whites, 
is frequently astonishing; for example, in cases 
known to me, one hundred and fifty blacks to fifty 
whites, two hundred to twenty, four hundred to 
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well informed upon this subject, that aoe ‘y One 
ole ™" 


tem of imparting religio i 
all parte of the Bouth is rs ® healthfal wo terran in 
condition.” —pp. 33-35. 1M Provin 

We cannot fefrain from saying that Dr. &; 
seems to forget, under this first head of 4... 
parison, that though slaves have no prope 
are property; and that though they cay 
their masters who own them, and in the lnvents” 
of whose wealth they are worth at Joast son 
head, can pay for them, and, as much testimy a 
goes to show, are willing to pay for the), : 
should never be forgotten that if the slave, ae 
South are poor, their poverty is HOVErtholoss % 
ventoried—or should be—at more than i; wi 
hundred millions of dollars. 

On the second head of the comparison made } 
our respected brother between the South ayy 
North, we will say only, that if we understand } 
statement correctly, the colored preachers, w), . 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams and others admire g, aa 
are not counted in as they should be. , 

In regard to the wealth or pecuniary Te8OU FOR 
of the churches in the two great sections of 
Union, (which is the third point of comparison 
will only suggest two considerations w); 
upon the question before us. First, The 
in the actual possession of church-member,_. 
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onehundred.” “ In Savaunah, Georgia, in a popu- 
lation of several thousand blacks, more than one- | 
third are church-members. Three colored pastors, 

with salaries from eight hundred to a thousand | 
dollars, are supported by subscriptions and pew- 
rents among their own members. 


third of the whole number of communicants re- | the North, and in proportion to population ure d: 


cidedly superior ;” and also that “ infidelities. ).. 

esies, and novelties do certainly prevail! mors 

tensively at the North than at the South.” 
The fourth topic of the comparison 

| Dr. S. between the South and the North 


ported by the Synod of South Carolina are colored | 
{ people.” 


“Jn 1853, fifteen thousand dollars were | 
contributed by five thousand slaves in Charleston 


to benevolent ebjects. These statistics, which are | 


a fair sample, might easily be multiplied, but it is 
unnecessary. Religion has gained wonderful as- 


Slavery, pp. 53, 54. 
with the Word of God is to a great extent through 


tian excellence, and that knowledge of God which 
comes directly from him, they have no superiors.” — 
p. 57. “Nowhere in our country are greater pains 
taken than at the South to instruct the lower 
classes.”"—p. 58. ‘“ Of all the situations in which 
human beings can be placed favorable to the sal- | 
vation of the soul, under faithful efforts on the part 
of teachers, it is difficult to conceive of one better | 
suited to this end, and in fact more successful, than | 
the relation of these slaves to their Christian | 
masters.” ‘If the numbers of pious slaves are an 
indication, it must be confessed that slave-owners 


as a body have performed their Christian duties to | 


their slaves to a degree which the masters of free 
apprentices and the employers of free laborers 
have as yet hardly equaled.” —>p. bv. 

Now we are constrained to say that unless Dr. 
Nehemiah Adams’s testimony, professing to be the 
result of his own careful observation and of extend- 
ed inquiry, is the most unmitigated romance, our 
excellent brother, Dr. Stiles, is in error when he 
adduces the faet “that about one-third of the en- 
tire population of the South are slaves,” as conclu- 
sive proof that ‘ the Southern field,” as our friends 
in Nassau street loveto call it, cannot be supplied 
without pecuniary aid from the North, while the 
Northern field can be supplied without aid from 
the South. This kind of representation is not pe- 
culiar to Dr. Nehemiah Adams. We have heard 
and read a great deal of the same sort from others 
who professed to know all about it. Unless our 
memory deceives us, a certain semi-anonymous 
“Treneus ” has sometimes written letters in that 
vein from the South to a well-known and authori- 
tative journal in this city—authoritative we mean | 
with that portion of the public from which the 
Southern Aid Society derives its income. Dr. 
Sules himself is too well informed as well as too | 
honest to tell such stories, and yet we think that | 
he too, upon a little consideration, would hardly 
give so desperate a view of the religious condition | 
of the slaves as is implied in his comparison of the | 
work to be done in the slaveholding states with | 
the,work to be done in the free states. It occur- 
red to us that in the General Assembly at Detroit, | 
nine years ago, he gave a very cheerful view of 
that matter, and we have been so fortunate as to 
find, among our old pamphlets, a copy of his 
“Speech on the Slavery Resolutions.” He will 
eurely thank us for putting our readers in posses- 


sion of some of the encouraging facts which he 
then stated. 

“There are a diversity of established methods in 
which the master brings the Gospel to the servant. 
In the cities there are large Colored churches, some- 
times of two or three thousand members. [{Churoh 
edifices they are assisted to erect when n¢ asary.] | 
The pulpit is generally eupplied by pious, talented, | 
Colored preachers ; sometimes by white brethren of 
the very first talent and highest stations in the 
Church. Sabbath schools, under the tuition of intel- 
ligent white teachers, male and feiale, are in common 
use in cities, towns, and villages On plantations mas- 
ters frequently conduct family prayer, so as to secure 
sound instruction to the servant The traveling min- 





| jeter is almost always put in requisition fur this ser- 


be conclusively answered in the negative by show- | 


ing that the Brick church is richer than the Mercer- 


ite individual members, or that it has in its mem- | 


bership mere men of eminent piety and devoted- 
ness and more men of distinguished ability and 
influence. Great inequalities may be supposed to 
exist in these and similar respects, and yet neither 
of the two churches be dependent on the other for 
pecuniary aid, and neither of them in reality less 
competent than the other to do its own work in its 
own field. So much by way of defining our own 
position as inquirers. 

The first particular of the comparison which 
Dr. Stiles brings forward between the North and 
the South, is “the work to be done.” Hore, it 








| feelings of his conscience and heart, descriptive of that 
| burden of responsibility te God and to the servant, 


seems to us, he does not appreciate fully a very | 


wmportant diflerence between the work to be done 
at the North and the work to be done at the South. 
Every one of our Northern states and territories is 
receiving every year thousands of immigrants 
from foreign lands. 
not indicate, the great bulk of the incoming p»pu- 


ly, turns aside from the slaveholding states and 
territories, and pours itself over the Northera 
field. 
poinis of commerce and of manufacturing indus- 
try, and the progress of our settlements in the West 


| would have been called to answer whether he had 
| presched. during the interval of Presbyterial sessions, 


For reasons which we need | 
| are yet to be noticed 


. ‘ esas | in tb ivat i i 
lation, amounting to nearly half a million annual- | in the private instruction of his servant have been 


_ ination of the South, and distributed amongst the peo- 
| ple. The country, too, has been largely districted, 
If the growth of our cities at the central | 


and Northwest, were nothing more than the nat- | 


ural increase and diffusion of our homogeneous 
population, the comparison which Dr. S. makes 
between the two great sections in respect to the 
work to be done, would be much more conclusive 
then it is in fact. If he will thoughtfully consider 
what work we in the North must do, not only for 
the ever-thickening and ever-changing populationof 
our older states, to maintain and develop our means 
of religious instruction and influence against the 
tides of ignorance and superstition pouring in from 
all parts of the European world, but in our newer 
states and in the territories, where the empire of 
the union and of the world is to be won or lost 
for Christ—if he wiil carefully think what sort of 
work we have to do—and how much of it—in 
such states as Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
and in the territories of Kansas, Nebraska, and Da- 
kotah ; and then how much work of the same 
eort is to be done beyond the Rocky Mountains in 


| for the worehip of the masters, are in many cases in- 


street in its corporate wealth and in the wealth of | ereeible ministerial aid. 





vice. Instead of the eld fashioned Negro ‘praise- | 
house,’ itis common in many parts of the country to 
build a neat ‘ Plantation Chapel,’ and to invite all ac- 
I am happy to know that on | 
this subject of giving judicious religious instruction 
to the Colored population, there is a very commenda- | 


| ble fidelity on the part of the stated ministry in all | 


sections of the Southern country. Should you hap- 
pen to enter a sanctuary in Virginia, when a Presby- 
tery was in session, you might possibly hear the roll 
called, and each minister in his place summoned to | 
give an account to his brethren, according to a stated 
erder, of what he was doing witbin his bounds for the | 
people of color; nor would you be more fortunate | 
then I have been, if some holy elder (who, peradven- 
ture, paid a missionary to teach his servants) should 
rise a little out of order because he could not contain 
bimeelf, and most tenderly and solemnly-express the 


which he felt rested in common upon himself and all 
his brethren. Had your Presbytery been assembled 
in South Carolina, the ministers weuld not have es- 
caped with so general an inquiry. Each, in his place, 


one-half of every Sabbath to the servants of his neigh- 
borhood. 

** But the most important features of this reformation 
Catechisms to aid the master 


drawn up. if I mistake not, by every prevalent denom- 


(where this operation was most needed,) and a Mis 
tionary employed to devote himself exclusively to the 
Colered population within the prescribed limit, in 
preachivg, teaching, visitation, and Sabbath-school 
supervision. It is ascertained that the churches built 


judiciously located for the accommodation of the 
slaves; and I am credibly informed that it is quite 
common to erect a new church in some position se- 
lected excjusively for the convenience of the Colored 
population, and devoted entirely to their service. I 
cen think of no religious meetings on this earth more 
delightfal, none thet my heart more ardently pants to 
enjoy, than the worehip of the masters and servants of 
adjacent plantations, under the ministry of their be- 
loved missionary. My own past experience forbade 
we to wonder at the tears of eympathy and joy, which 
lately fell from the eyes of a good master, while casa. 
ally sketching to me in private his habitual enjoyment 
of such a privilege In testimony to the sound, oon- 
ecientious, intelligent interest which is felt by the 
Southern Church on this subject, I will only farther 
esy, that Essays, a, Pastoral Letters, Poriodi- 
8, ete, have lop in course of publication ; 
that ecclesiactical ies of all denominations have 
long been accustomed to give their highest authority, 
their best services to this cause; that Conventions, 
formed by delegates from different states, and coin 
posed of the very first men of the lead, have soms- 


| the churches and church-members of iho § 
More than one- | bear a very creditable comparison wit) 4) 


| comparative training of the Northern and South», 
cendency among this people.” —South-side View of | 


Again, “ Their acquaintance | just this. 


| off their dependence on the North, and would y, 
oral instruction ; yet jn all that constitutes Chris- | 


| prosecuted, an early remedy for their prosent ;, 
| fective training? 
| form an American Tract Society at Richmond 


| ciety at New York, as the American Tract > 
| at Boston said thirty-four years ago,“ \Wex 


| whatever tracts and books of your manufictyy 


| rily vain enough to believe that those who a 


| out the aid of pencil-marks or any othe: 


| antecedents. 


| Chimborazo. 


public-spirited men, who are not comimunioan:, , 
quite another thing. Secondly, We find in they r 


Report of the Seuthern Aid Society, to which 1), : 
refers us, a statement “that in point of nur. 


10 


church-members.” On that topic our though , 
If the Southern churches would thr», 
dertake to do their own work throughout ¢ 
own field in their own way, might they no’ 
| im such an enterprise, earnestly and stead{ay; 


If, for example, the) 


at Charleston, and say to the American Trax 


take care of our own field, and will buy 


we find suited to our special work, without ip 
| posing upon you the trouble of patronage or super 
intendence over us; and if we need any books o 
| tracts which we cannot trust you to mako. ws 
will buy them elsewhere, or will make them fo; 
ourselves,” might they not have attained to a ca. 
pacity of managing their own affairs, which the) 
will never attain by keeping up a habit of depeni. 
ence on the North? So of home missionary efor; 
and of all other effort in whatever department o 
local evangelism. The spirit of the article whio) 
gave occasion to the remarks in our issue for A; 
23th, pleased us. It seemed like an independar 
spirit ready to take hold in the right way, a» 
we were glad to speak well of it. We are 
fident, with all kind regard for Dr. Stiles and hy 
enterprise, that a strenuous “ Aid-thyself Society 
at the South can do more good every wa) 
can be done by any sectional Southern Aid So 
at the North. 

Our friend will allow us to say that we ku 
nothing of the pencil-marks by which his 1 
tion was directed te our article. 





We are ordine 
The Independent will find out what is in it with 


device to arrest attention. Probably the 
which he found on his table was sent to him 
somebody who knew better than we knew wh 
he was “a constant reader” of our journal 





THE DEATH OF HUMBOLDT. 


Tur death of Alexander von Humboldt has 
duced a profound sensation notonly in all scien 
circles, but throughout the civilized world 
traveler Humboldt had made himself a citizen 
the werld; asa philanthropist he had eudearel 
himeelf to all friends of humanity, and to the » 
preesed of whatever nation; as a corresponie 
he had made himself the servant of al 
their instruction and profit; as a host he had opts 
ed his genial home to every visitor who caine pr 
perly introduced or well recommended by his ow: 
Perhaps no name in science 
ever been so universally known and respocted 
fore death had transferred it to the 
tory. 

Humboldt aimed to grasp every depsrt 


page of b 


4 
4 


| 








physical science within bis wide survey. i's 
sonal observations of physical phenomena 
extensive, varied, and accurate ; 
immense; his habits of study methodical an 
ful; and he had the rare faculty of systems 
his knowledge into general principles and |s¥! 
The popular mind first knew him as a dariug ® 
successful traveler, who had explored the reces#" 
of South America, and had climbed the bso 
But his report of that memor 
three years’ journey in the equinoctial regio# 
America, [from 1799 to 1804,] acquaintes 


bis read o Wb 


| whole scientific world with those rare quale” 


a natural philosopher, which bad already stir 
the favorable notice of his couatrymen. His *" 
sequent exploration of the mineral resource 
Altai and Ural Mountains, under the commis” 
of the Emperor Nicholas in 182%, added muc 
the geology and physical geography of that por" 
of Asia. 

For nearly twenty years past this velers® ° 
plorer, having fixed his home at Berlin, has ¢ . 
himself to that great work, the Avs, ¥ 6 
will transmit his name with honor to poste!!! 
its title indicates, this work exhibits te &° 
harmony of the physical universe as s¢¢® 
facts and laws of science. It is notamere™ 
of scientific discoveries, but a ; 
philosophy of the universe, writien in 4 *" 
reverence toward God, and of sympa'iy * 
as the noblest work of Ged. It must long °° 
to be the ‘hesaurus of the physical science’ 
age. The fifth volume was issued during '°! f 
year, and the whole work is made acce* 
English resders through Bohn's Scienttile 
and Harper's republication. In the course 
work, Humboldt refers to the l0ith !s** 
giving in a poetic form all that his ree’ 
bave reduced to the formulw of scienc® 
same work he frequeatly exhibits his Pi" 
sympathy with humanity. In @ cl. 
the Cosmos. devoted to the human race 
boldt enters into the problem of the wt 
lity of one common descent; and he ys ” 
this problem as giving “a nobler interest oie 
| discussion of physical cosmography. |° "). 
with approbation the sentimeut of bis”. 
Wilhelm, that “deeply rooted in the ie vi A 
nature of man, and enjoined upon ee ld 
highest tendencies, the recognition of the i sa 
bumapity is one of the noblest leading ier 
in the history of ‘mankind.” Humboldi un’ § 
expressed his detestation of America” alaverl 

In a ripe old age, universally beloved, Ont 
hero and sage of the scientific world, b% noo i 
ed peacefully to his rest. The univers® a2 | 
ing of Berlin at his funeral obsequies *™* ‘ | 
tribute to one whose life waa 05 20d! 


eompre sil 
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timee devoted days to the most liberal discussion of 


genius was lilustriqus, 
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B GENERAL ASSOCIATIC 
TI will hold its annus! meeti 
Norwich, ‘¢.. 


and continuiny 
lia M- y Evening the Assogistional se 


s Wednesday Afternovn the Lord's Suy 
with « adcoresree. 
Oa 


smmercing on T 
til the evening 


ureday the 150: ANNIVERSARY 

Association will be celebrated im the 
o will be pronounced by the Rev, 

of New Haven. he afternoon will be deve 


é will be made for the enter'aip 
who desire toatrend. The Comn 
oe however, pledge themeclves to 
jess notice is given to their Secretary, » 
oy before Friday, Juve i7th. 
, GOMMINT#R OF ARBANGEMB! 
J P. Goiliver, 
Dr, A. Boad, 
.H. P. Arms 
Rev. R. P. Stanton. 
Norwich, Ct., Way |2, 1559. 


Academy of Music — Kev. Henry 
gsionary to India, will preach at the Academ 
evening next, May 29th Services will co 
‘This will be the last in the serics « f Sabba 
the Academy of Music 

he Aneual Meeting of the To 
wate held at the —% eh .. 
sne ay 0 

Coventry, on Tucsdsy, June | 











The Association of N. E. Onto wi 
Meeting at 2P m of! day, June 7th, io 
Claridon, May 18, 1°" gE 


———$—$—$—$——————_— 
The Apnual Meeting of the Kine 
lical Consociation vi!) be heid at Little ‘ 
une Mth, at 10 o'clock AM 
A daily stage leaves }'«'! River at noon. 

Providence must take the Boat at 3PM. © 

Ferry, wheve special provision will be m 

conveyance. 
547-548" _ LES 
The Speeches of Theodore Til 

PHILLIPS before the New York Ant! Siave 

will appear in full in T National Anti Si 

week. Published at No. 5 Beekman street 
MARRIED. 
MESSINGER—HAARLOW-—In Wreathar 

day, the 16th inst , at the residence of the t 

W. L. Ropes, Henry  Messioger of New 

daughter of Rev. Wi'lia Harlow 
GRAHAM—McKFE » the 

Twelfth street, on Tors May 

Graham to Janie, daaghier of Josep 


LEONARD 





DIED. 


HOLTON—In New York city, on Friday 
Miriam Vesuvie Helton. caugbter of Da 
aged 6 years 7 months aul days Fo 
Mare.. on Tuesday, the -' inst 

STEVENS—In Cheshire April 
of disease of the heart Thomas 
youngest son of Aifr i Ju 
quiet disposition his ar‘ent attach 
his punctuality ip atiendiog Ut 
Christian Arsoctation of w! 
mission to the will of h 
sufferings, has won f 
leaving the blessed assiia« 
faith. and in the hope cf 

HILL—At Masen, N. 
of the late Rey Ebenezer Bill 
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ll business ts transacted without expense 
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